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WALK INTO THE 


OPEN FUTURE 


AS A FRESHMAN YOU STAND before an open future. Un- 
doubtedly you have heard this already during orientation 
week, and you will probably hear it a good many times 
during the coming year. The future is more open now 
than it will ever be again in your life. In a mere term you 
will have acquired some grades and a reputation as a good 


student or as a poor one. You will be limited by those — 


grades and that reputation. In a year or so you will prob- 
ably have to choose a major. That choice once it has 
been made will limit you. Then will come vocation, mar- 
riage, and other decisions. In each case you will be like 
a chess player who has made some moves and whose 
subsequent play is limited by those previous moves. 
Now you are like a chess player before the big match 
begins. 

So, trite as it may sound, it is nevertheless literally true 
that the future opens before you. Never again in your life 
will so many roads beckon to you. 


Again, not till now has the clay of life been as plastic 
as it is at this moment. Look back and see the road you 
have travelled. You were carried at first—literally and 
figuratively—by family, school, and church. Then as you 
learned to walk, guiding and helping hands were held out 
to you. But as you resolved to walk by yourself, you 
waved them away. That is good, for an essential part of 
being a human person consists of making one’s own de- 
cisions, of standing on his own feet, and walking for him- 
self. 

So here you are, then, in all the new fresh powers of 
your own freedom. Your teachers and your fellow citizens 
in the adult world will expect you to exercise these powers 
wisely and responsibly. For responsibility, literally an- 
swerability for one’s decisions, is the other side of free- 
dom. 


Pleasant as it is here where the roads open before you 
in-many directions, you can’t stop long here. Decisions 
press upon you even now. You will have to be on your 
way. The decision of some path to walk is what William 
James called a forced option. You cannot not choose. If 
you try to stand still here at this pleasant crossroads, life 
will push you, often unknown to you, down one road or 


another. Indeed each day marks some choice or decision. _ 


All the little things a person does are choices or decisions. 
Sometimes they are trivial, sometimes important. There is 
peril in the fact that often a person doesn’t see how im- 
portant a choice is until after it is made. 


Cornell University Photo 


It is safe to say that the road ahead will at times be 
rocky and dangerous. There may be pitfalls and bear 
traps along the way. But when has it been easy to be a 
human person, to resist the evil and dehumanizing things 
and to affirm those things in us which are humanly ex- 
cellent? To be a person, or better to set out on the end- 
less road to becoming a person, is in any age the most 
difficult and dangerous thing a human being does. But to 
those who have the courage and the wisdom it is a journey 
of high adventure. 

In a sense that is why you came to college. Whatever 
the nature of your education, you need not limit your pur- 
suit of knowledge to vocational or technical concerns. If 
you choose carefully, there will be opportunities to learn 
to think also about the goal of your human journey. You 
can avail yourself of the stimulus of great minds in all 
fields of study who have reflected upon the human travel- 
ler’s goal. But you must do your own thinking. For your 
life depends upon it. | 


You will need convictions as well as wisdom, power 


as well as light, to sustain you on the hard road ahead. In 
other words, you will need faith. For faith is precisely the 
traveller’s envisagement of the journey’s beginning and 
end, which generates the commitment and the strength to 
walk his human path. 

The future opens before you. Rise up and walk into it. 


_ Or as God says to a group of ancient Christians in the 


book of Revelation, “Behold I have set before you an 
open door which no one is able to shut.” 
JOHN A. HUTCHISON 
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So far college has been fun, hasn’t it? Everyone has been so friendly—so 
helpful. But every now and then, when you pause in the rush of activities you 
feel way down deep inside you a flutter of butterfly wings—a little apprehen- 
sion. 

Your classmates look smarter than you thought they would look. Many of 
them look brighter than you think you look. And to hear them talk they were 
all “big shots” at their high schools. 

You shake off these first doubts about your talents and swing through the 
balance of the orientation program in good spirits. After all you had a good 
average, and there were a few things you could do better than most. 

In two weeks many of you will think the butterflies are holding a national 
convention in your stomach. Your confidence will be replaced by real apprehen- 
sion about your ability to do the academic work, about your inability to be 
anybody important in your class. Everything will seem wrong. 

Those pleasant sophomores (or were they juniors) who played big brother 


Consider the reasons, most often given by freshmen. 
Are your reasons listed? Is your primary reason listed? If 
you came for reasons one, two, or three, then you ought 
to have the jitters and had better call at the counsellor’s 
“i office today. These reasons provide little motivation for 
pe the work you are now tackling and unless replaced by 
” sounder reasons you can expect little success. 
SARENTS CAME TO THIS COLLEGE. 
ei @eeeeeeeeODY IN MY CROWD PLANNED TO COME, SO | CAME TOO. 
SURE WHY | CAME. 
Ee If you came for reason number four, you had better 
think again for a college degree is no passport to success. 
a It is true that some professions do require a college edu- 
s cation, but many of the occupations in this world do not 
a require a college degree, and many of the successful 
4 people in these occupations do not have a college degree. 
Bee A college degree does not guarantee an ability to work 
:. with people, nor an ability to reason, nor the ability to 
= think creatively or imaginatively. A college degree can- 
a not give you any talent you do not already possess; all it 
“4 can do is help you learn to use the talents you have. A 
= college can give you knowledge, but it cannot give you 
wisdom. | 
es 4. A COLLEGE EDUCATION WILL GUARANTEE 
. SECURE FUTURE, ECONOMICALLY AND SOCIALL 
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and sister to you during the orientation period have gone back to work, and 
now they don’t even speak when passing you on the campus. And you met 
your faculty adviser (who with his wife gave such a nice tea for you and his 
other advisees) twice yesterday and he did not know you. 

Your roommate whom you liked instantly, has turned out to be less than 
perfect. He snores, or plays Bach (or Brubeck) constantly on his record 
player, or he hangs his wash all over the room, or he doesn’t wash anything. If 
you are a girl just place she in place of the he in the preceding sentence. 

And those first assignments; you never knew anyone could read so much 
in a week. Top all this with teachers who seem remote and impersonal, not 
warm and friendly like the teachers in high school, and you have a real case of 
jitters. 

But cheer up. This disease known as the “two week jitters” strikes all fresh- 
men in all colleges at the start of freshman year. 

One of the. best antidotes to the “jitters” is a calm reexamination of the 
reason for coming to college. Why did you come to college? 


did you come? 


If you came for reason number five you had better 
hustle over to the treasurer’s office and get as much re- 
fund as you can. Well rounded people, like round balls, 
roll in the first direction they are pushed. 

If you do feel a need to become more outgoing, you can 
also develop this by working in a five and dime store, by 
a period in the armed forces or by working in your church. 
No need to tax your parents for the development of this 
characteristic. 

Your history must have taught you that the frontiers of 
human knowledge and achievement have been pushed 
back most often by men and women who were a little 
prickly in personality, who had square edges. The 
rounded characters rolled off into an anonymous ob- 
livium. 

A WELL ROUNDED PERSON, 
THE WORLD NEEDS TODAY. 


uke 


Read the comments under reason five, if you came for 
reason six. If you really want to learn to work with 
people, perhaps you should go work with people; but why 
let your parents support you while you seek a worthy 
goal in an expensive environment? 


& 


6. | WANT TO LEARN HOW TO WORK WITH PE 


| 
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If you really came to college for reason seven, then we 
hope your family is making no sacrifice to indulge you in 
this search. If you don’t flunk out you may find a husband 
or wife, but you run the risk of finding your mate too 
soon for your permanent welfare. 


7. TO GET A NICE HUSBAND (WIFE). 


If you came to college for reason eight or nine you are 
off to a good start; you are on the main i road to a suc- 
cessful college career. 

Those of you who are following a vocational course or 
some directed program of sequential training know what 
you have to do to reach your goal. 

But those of you who are taking a program of general 
education, will wonder at times about the reason for 
studying certain required courses, courses that seem far 
removed from any occupation. When these moments of 
doubt come to you it might help you to remember that 
beyond the knowledge you are acquiring you are also 
getting experience in the art of reading, of observation, of 
writing, and of thinking. And these assets are needed in 
any kind of work you enter. 

Education, if it is successful, leads you out of ignorance 
into new areas of understandit ing. Education gives added 
meaning to all you see, all you read, and all you hear. 
Over and beyond its commercial value is a greater worth, 
that of making you a more interesting person to all about 


8. | CAME TO GET TRAINING FOR THE 
PROFESSION | HOPE TO ENTER. 

9. THERE IS SO MUCH TO KNOW—I’M 
EXCITED AT THE POSSIBILITY OF DIGGING 
INTO MANY AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE. — 
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you and what is even more important making you a more 
interesting person to yourself. 

From these comments on reasons for coming to college 
you can see one man’s conviction, at least, that the secret 
of success is in your having a desire to know more about 
many things. Only the curious ever learn. During the 
months ahead “make like” a sponge; soak up all the 
knowledge and understanding you can and you will find 
that the more you soak up the more you will want. And 
at the end of two or four years you may discover that you 
not only have a degree but also the beginning of a good 
education. 

And one final reminder. A college or university does 
not give an education to anyone; it gives students an op- 
portunity to get an education. Nothing is given away by 
a college. Everything you get you will have to take and by 
the hardest kind of work. There are no shortcuts, no easy 
paths, and no one can do anything for you. 

That education you came to college to get is ready and 
waiting for you. Are you ready and willing to get it? 

EUGENE S. WILSON 


THE PIECES 


GOING TO COLLEGE is something like doing a jig saw 
puzzle. When you first confront it, you see a lot of dis- 
connected bits and pieces which you must somehow put 
together. When you read the college catalog and the 
attractive descriptive folders put out by the admissions 
office the whole business looks neat and tidy and sensible. 
It appears that all you need is to keep your wits sharp 
and your checkbook handy and there will be smooth sail- 
ing. Then you discover, when the freshman year becomes 
a reality, that instead of a pretty picture you have a 
problem on your hands, a puzzle to solve. 

Let me explain what I mean by “the pieces.” A college 
education is not simply learning what’s in the book. 
Anyway, there are so many books and they usually don’t 
agree with one another nor with your previous beliefs 
about the matter discussed. Not only that, but there are 
so many courses and fields and departments, using dif- 
ferent methods and with contrasting convictions about 
what it is important to know. 

Then too, knowing facts isn’t the sum total of a college 
education. A person can absorb information without 
being one whit wiser for it, if he doesn’t grasp the mean- 
ing of the facts. They can be so much baggage in the 
mind—inert, dead weight, useful only to parrot back on 
an examination. Education is growth in understanding, 
maturity of insight, as well as accumulation of facts. It is 


also the development of the capacity for critical judg- 
ment, so that you can distinguish truth from falsehood 
and good reasons from bad ones. 

Nor does your task as a college student end wiih these 
various rational accomplishments. Esthetic appreciation 
is another piece of the job. You will have opportunities 


- to develop a sense of style—to refine your tastes—by 


making or hearing music, ohserving works of art, par- 
ticipating in drama, reading and creating literature (in 
class and out), and by gaining new sensitivitics in such 
ordinary matters as food, dress and manners. 

Other essential pieces of your college program are the 
skills which must be acquired. You may learn to play 
a good game of tennis, or softball, or chess, or even 
bridge (though without academic credit, let us hope!) 
You may become a good dancer. You may “find your- 
self” socially. (Many a college graduate confzsses that 
valued friendships were the choicest fruit of his college 
experience.) You may develop verbal skills through 
working on the college newspaper or participating in 
debate. Your powers of leadership may begin to unfold 
through taking part in student government. 

To all of these lessons—in knowledge, appreciation, 
and manual, symbolic or social skill—must be added the 
learnings in attitude and value which are so crucial a part 

| continued on next page 
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Putting the pieces together 


CONTINUED 


of the college experience. No task is so fundamental as 
this, or so difficult, as to develop sound moral judgment, 
so that you can choose good rather than evil, right and 
justice instead of wrong and inequity. 


Facts, meanings, perceptions, skills, value 


All these are elements which belong to a college educa- 
tion. Heart and hand need education along with mind. 
Your feelings. and your social abilities require training as 
well as your intellect. Informal, out of class activities can 
just as truly be part of the curriculum, in the broad 
sense, as formal classroom work. These many compo- 
nents of college life are the pieces of the puzzle. 

Now the whole point of a puzzle is wrapped up in 
the idea that the pieces belong together—that they aren't 
interesting or useful lying about as disordered bits. The 
same goes for a college education. College will be painful 
and frustrating if it affords nothing more than a flood of 
disconnected and disparate experiences. Don’t let your- 
self get caught in a maelstrom of conflicting claims upon 
your interest and energy. The many and varied experi- 
ences which make up your college career must be brought 
to some focus in that integral center of consciousness 
which you as a mature’ person ought to be. 

At this point the picture puzzle figure fails us. For the 
pattern of an educated person is not given in advance, 
nor is it fixed and static. Becoming a mature person— 
realizing your unique potentialities—is a task of con- 
tinuous creation. You are forever in the process of 
making and remaking that more or less unified concen- 
tration of life which you as a self are. Thus nobody can 
prescribe for you precisely how you should put together 
the many parts of your education. 

Entering college is a significant milestone in your life 
mainly because you are now, probably for the first time, 
being asked to assume the responsibilities of freedom. 
Up to now your life has been largely directed by the 
reasonably consistent expectations of parents, friends, 
and teachers. In college you will be presented with a whole 
world of new possibilities from which you must choose 
and which you must fashion into a self. This kind of 
freedom doesn’t mean doing what you please—it is not 
unrestrained license. That conception of college life leads 
nowhere. Responsible freedom means the serious—and 
joyous—integration of experience into productive self- 
hood. 

I want now to suggest some specific principles which 
may help to guide you in putting the pieces together. 

(1) Look for interconnections and meanings in knowl- 
edge. Don’t treat facts the way a squirrel treats nuts, 
hoarding them against the winter (examination) day. 
Your calling is not to become an expert on a quiz show, 
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with a brainful of detached information ready for de- 
livery upon presentation of the proper stimulus. Your 
goal is understanding, and this depends upon seeing how 
facts are related to each other, how they can be organ- 
ized into systems, how one truth follows from another. 
When a new idea is introduced to you, don’t just put 
it into mental storage. Give it a cordial but critical ex- 
amination. Ask for its credentials. See how it squares 
with what you already know and where it fits into your 
previous understanding. 3 

For the most part your professor will be delighted 
with an active spirit of inquiry—teaching squirrels isn’t 
very interesting. But some scholars do become so spe- 
cialized that they can’t see beyond their own field—or 
don’t care to. Also many colleges and curricula are so 
tightly departmentalized that it is hard to see over the 
fences. When you don’t get help, you must make the 
effort yourself. Otherwise you will come out of college 
a more or less learned ignoramous. You ought to emerge 
with a reasonably coherent pattern of ideas, constituting 
your own informed and critical world view. 

(2) Seek opportunities to act on what you know. Col- 
lege life beyond classroom and library provides many 
ways to test your booklearning in practice. For example, 
student government is an excellent laboratory in which 
to examine the principles of democracy studied in the 
social sciences. The college newspaper is a splendid chan- 
nel for acting on your knowledge of rhetoric. Academic 
psychology can be put to work in your daily efforts to 
understand other people and yourself and to improve 
your learning efficiency. The study of religion can be 
applied as you participate in private or corporate acts of 
worship and service. 

Acting on knowledge binds facts and skills together. 
It lends zest and relevance to academic study and sup- 
plies the resources of intelligence for the improvement of 
conduct. 

(3) Relate your knowledge and activity to ethical con- 
victions. Don’t put your knowledge in one compartment, 
your deeds in another, and your values in a third. You 
need ethical standards—convictions about what is right 
and wrong, significant and trivial—in order to decide, 
among the endless varieties of things to be known, what 
is most worthy of study, and among the multitude of 
things to do the things most worthy of doing. Don’t let 
your studies and activities be determined by chance, im- 
pulse, habit, or pressures to conform to the crowd. Make 
your choices on the basis of what you truly and inwardly 


_ believe to be right and important. 


As you learn more and grow in practical skill, your 
values will in turn undergo change. New knowledge and 
experience may show some of your values to be based on 
prejudice and some of your ideals to be futile because 
they are incapable of concrete realization. By keeping 
open a two-way road between your values on the one 
hand and your facts and skills on the other, your thinking 
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and doing will be suffused with purpose and your pur- 
poses will be purified and enlarged. 

(4) Find your vocation. By “vocation” I do not mean 
simply your prospective way of earning a living—though 
that is part of it. I mean by vocation your sense of calling, 
your convictions about the particular mission in life 
which you think most worthy of carrying out. For one 
person it may be research, for another teaching, or home- 
making, or commerce. In your college years you have an 
unparalleled opportunity to think and feel and experiment 
with alternative life-purposes, transforming or refining 
your previous relatively immature goals. Don’t specialize 
academically too early. Take work which will open up 
prospects which had never occurred to you before. Also 
be sure that you find your own true calling, rather than 
adopting purposes imputed to you by others—especially 
parents—who have their own dreams and plans for 
your life. | 

A sense of vocation will provide an image of the per- 
son you want to become and hence a criterion for the 
sorts of study and activity in which you should engage 
and the values by which you mean to live. Your widening 
knowledge, growing skills, and deepening ethical insight 
will in turn constitute the basis for a higher consciousness 
of your goals in life. 

(5) Explore the unifying resources of religious faith. 
The essence of religion is the power to redeem life from 
fragmentation and meaninglessness. If your religion is a 
specialized type of experience set off in its own holy com- 
partment from the ordinary concerns of life, then it is not 


much of a religion. Mature faith sees all thing as bound 
together by a sovereign Will and Purpose. Your god is 
not God unless he is the Truth encompassing and uniting 


all the partial truths contained in the fields of knowledge, © 


the Life energizing all the acts which embody the truths 
in practice, the Way judging or confirming the con- 
science by which your decisions are guided, and the 
Lord who calls you to His service. 

A religious faith sufficient to bring meaning to the 
whole of life is not to be found simply by taking thought. 
It is not merely a system of ideas. It grows best out of the 
living community of faithful people. That is why in your 
college years you should extend and deepen your partici- 
pation in the work and worship of the church. You should 
gain experience in other forms of religious fellowship 
from those to which you may have been accustomed, so 
that you may discover the way which is most truly your 
own. 

If you bring to your college experience a living religious 
faith, growing out of fellowship with others, you already 
possess the clue to putting the pieces of your college edu- 
cation together. On the other hand, as you discover the 
interconnections of knowledge, the relevance of fact to 
skill and of both in turn to values, and as you grow in 
consciousness of vocation, you will in that very process 
deepen your religious experience. For the consummation 
of faith—and of education—is to know the One from 
whom the many derive their being, the Peace in whom 
the pieces find their integrity. 

PHILIP H. PHENIX 
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Photo by Peter M. Fahrney, Juniata College graduate 


Part I. In the beginning... 

(Jean will be registering at college for the first time in 10 
days.) 

Jean: . . . So you see, what bothers me is that I just don’t 
know what to say on a date. 

He: I’ve heard Liz talk about this same problem when 
she was in college, except her response was to talk too 
much. 

She: Yes, I didn’t freeze. I was a babbling brook, especial- 
ly if I was at all unsure. 

It is amazing how distorted we appear to others when 
we’re in situations like this. We try so hard to cover up or 
appear beautiful or be enthusiastic, when inside we’re 
eualy scared and care too much about the impression 
we're making. 

He: This poses a real problem for the guy, you know. Sup- 
posedly he’s trying to get to know you, and you can’t be 
yourself because you’re so busy trying to be something 
else. How’s he ever supposed to fall in love with you or 
marry you—especially if you can’t be yourself, your real 
self? Sometimes it’s like dancing with a shadow—all shape 
and movement, but no substance! 

Jean: But sometimes we don’t feel that boys really want 
to get to know us. They have their own ideas of what 
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Dialogue 


Conversations with a young husband 
and wife team who do considerable 
counseling with students. 


they want in a girl and we have to live up to it. At least 


to a point. 
He: But this is true on both sides, isn’t it? Everyone has 
an ideal image, a dream girl or a dream boy that he or 
she is looking for. 
The problem is that none of us ever quite fits this ideal 
image. 
She: Yes, and when someone really does get to know you, 
they’re bound to discover you aren’t a sleek goddess or 
“the great intellect” or any other one thing. 
Jean: When you put it that way, I really wish some boys 
would discover I’m not what they think I am! I think I 
frighten them, and really, I shouldn’t! 
He: But this is true of living with intimacy (for this is 
what dating really is or can be). It really is a little fright- 
ening for all concerned. And yet it can be a real relief 
too, when you finally are known and understood a little. 
I think we find intimacy frightening only because we’re 
afraid someone will prefer his image to “the me” I really 
am. And perhaps it’s frightening too because often we 
prefer that image too. 
She: Maybe that’s where real love begins—when the 
image cracks and you * to know and like, the real per- 
son behind the image. . 


| 
| 
f 
| 
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Part Il. When in love, how to cherish . 


(Rick has recently broken up with the it he’s been going 
with.) 

Rick: . . . but how do you ever keep from blasting the 
whole relationship sky high? 

He: What makes you think it will go “sky high”? 

Rick: Well it always does. Even when you really care for 
her, making love seems like playing with dynamite. . . 
exciting to do, but the stuff is temperamental and unpre- 
dictable. 

She: Just what is it, Rick that you’d like to happen as you 
make love to one another? What is it you’re looking for? 
Rick: (Pause) I really don’t know what it is I’m looking 
for. 

He: Can you say some more? 

Rick: I feel as though I’m caught in a cross-fire. On the 
one hand I’ve got to measure up to what a girl expects on 
a date—everything from what you do together, how you 
get there, on down to how you move in on her. And yet 
still, everytime I lift a finger, I wonder how she’ll take it. 

When I really think about it, I-guess I’m really scared, 

but of two different things. I’m afraid I won’t be enough 
of a man—you know, smooth and aggressive enough. 
And on the other hand, when I am aggressive, I’m afraid 
she’ll say “no” and be mad that I tried it. 
He: It’s interesting that you say that, because on the basis 
of my own experience I’ve begun to have an interesting 
theory about men in our culture, that I think sheds some 
light on how you're feeling. 

‘We're all trying to be 10 feet tall, to match that boone 
image we all have of the suave, confident American male 
who “knows what he wants”—and gets it! 

We all want to be this kind of a guy, and none of us is. 

So we spend a good bit of our time trying to prove to 
ourselves and other people that we really are this kind of 

She: Yes, and the only problem is that you work at it at 
the wrong times. I don’t mind if you work at it in the 
classroom, or even out being one of the boys. But we 
girls object to being your private proving grounds. 

He: Precisely the problem! The “mountain climbing” ap- 
proach to dating, we call it. You take the measure of the 
mountain, and then see if you’re man enough to make it! 
She: And if what is intriguing you on a date with a girl, 
is the exhilaration of the climb rather than who she really 
is, don’t think a smart girl can’t tell the difference. 


He: Yes, dear, but how many girls can accept a guy when 
he’s not playing the role of the suave American male? 
She: We must admit, Rick, that this is the other part of 
the problem. 

Rick: But if what you say is true, and I’m initiating things 
for the wrong reasons, then how do I ever decide to do 
anything? 

She: Well, as a girl I’ve always felt that the yardstick 
should be connected with that mystic word “appropriate” 
—namely, whatever appropriately expresses what your 
relationship with the girl really is at a given point in time. 
He: You'd better spell out what you mean by that, dear, 
so you won’t be misunderstood! 

She: I mean that you want to express what you really feel 
for one another and the responsibility you have for one 
another in your own eyes and in the eyes of the world. 


You might say the crucial thing is asking yourself the 


| right question when you’re out with a girl. Instead of ask- 


ing, “What would I like to experience?” or “What can I 
prove to myself?,” try asking, “What would express what 
I really feel about this girl?”——-mild interest, tenderness, a 
romantic evening, a steadily deepening sharing and car- 
ing, or, “She’s that one I want to start taking care of for 
all the tomorrows of marriage’’? 

All these degrees of responsibility and feeling in you 
towards her, need to find their “fitting” or appropriate 
channel of expression. 

He: It’s like learning to wear sneakers to play tennis and 
an ironed shirt to a dinner party. It would be gauche, and 


-most unhelpful to everyone, to get confused about which 


occasion was which. 
She: Yes, or like a 5 year old girl trying on her mother’s 


_ Clothes. Or for that matter, a 16 year old trying so hard to 


be a sophisticated 20 that she misses the joy and spon- 
taneity of being 16. 

Rick: You mean we’re tempted to “try on” the intimacy 
of marriage before we’re ready for it? 

She: Since you put it that way, yes. And in the process 


- we miss the mystery and charm of the appropriate expres- 


sions of the earlier stages of a relationship. 
He: So from a man’s point of view you can say that your 


_job as a man, and your joy as a man, is to learn to 


“cherish” your girl in a depth appropriate to what your 
relationship is and what you feel toward her, today, to- 
morrow, and in each of the days and years after that. 


DAVID and ELIZABETH GRAY 


| 
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Extra curricular 


Extra means: 
Reinforcement? 
Supplement? 
Continuation? 
Extra means: 
Surplus? 
Unnecessary? 
Too many irons in the fire? 


[see: Roget’s Thesaurus] 


Dear Dave, 


Your mother wrote me that you'll be off to college in 
September. I have never exercised my prerogative as a god- 
father to prescribe how you should behave. Having watched 
students arrive on campus for more years than you have lived 

I trust you will forgive me if I make a few yowervet.ons on 
what you may encounter your first semester. 

One of the things about which the statistics are unani- 
mous is that you are determined as the salmon leaping up 
the falls in a mountain stream to identify yourself with 
some group which you admire and which will give you prestige 
among your peers. One reason I am writing you is the heart- 
ache I get every fall when I see some “nice guy" knocking 
himself out to please strangers, whose interest in him may 
be little more than to make him a member of a club. 

You've always done a workmanlike job on your studies, 
and I'm not worried about your grades. You'll think the 
professors are unreasonable in the assignments they pile on 

you. Each one, you'll think has his separate obstacle 
course, and added together they are impossible. You will 
feel like you have one leg in chemistry and an arm in- 
English and your head somewhere else, and you will wonder 
if your dismembered body will ever be reassembled. This is 
a professional job done by the faculty. | 

Now the amateurs take over—these are the students who 
will help you with your spare time. They will arrange your 
extra-curricular activity. They have the cure for that 
‘lonesome feeling. They will take care of that desire to 
belong, to be accepted. They will offer you status among 
your peers. You want to belong — 85 clubs want you to 
join. You are ready for the launching pad, and the count 
down that will mark your projection into orbit. Not the 
wholesome orbit around the sun of knowledge, but the 
erratic swishing from club to club —swishing by the class- 
room and sometimes swishing off the campus altogether into 
"life" where all activity is extra-curricular. 
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Now, I come to the burden of my message to you, and I 
don't know how to say it. I admire your generation, your 
frankness, efficiency, the slickchick costumes of the 
girls. In one area I'm sorry for you. You can't laugh and 
you can't cry. The psychologists, who measured your IQ, 
your personality quotient, and the rest, neglected to take 
your laugh quotient and your weeping quotient. No need! 
You don't cry much and I haven't heard a good belly-laugh 
for months. This indicates that despite the range of your 
activities you are living on the surface. Your activities 
pull you in a hundred directions and you are frittering 
away the emotions that should give depth and drama to your 
life. 


What is the quality of your laughter and your tears? 
What is the quality of your dating — your recreation — your 
manners — your scholarship? Not how many friends have you 
made, but what is the quality of your friendship — your 
thinking — your loyalties? 


Now, if I have done what I intended, I have tricked you 
into facing your ultimate loyalty. And son, this is 
strictly extra-curricular. It is the key to your choices, - 
the key to the quality of your life at school and after 
school. And, I don't know what to tell you. You have the 
words. Your church gave you these. If you open your heart 
to the world's suffering, if you look at the hunger and 
hate and lonesomeness —the idolatry of success and sex and 
power and money with open eyes, the platitudes that still 
lurk somewhere on the edges of your mind may be pulled in 
and reach the depth of your being with power and majesty 
to release the faith and love and courage you need to live 
life to the fullest. | 


There is cynicism in the saying: "It isn't what you 
know; it's who you know." But, Dave, it can be the key to 
the good life. When eighty-five clubs invite you to 
membership, ask yourself: Who are these boys? Do they offer 
me warm, sincere friendship, or is this the rat race for 
prestige? What is the quality of their social life, their 
recreation, their conversation? 


What do I believe — but more, whom do I believe? 
Who am I? Who is my master? This is hard, for the campus 
leaders ignore, scorn or muff this question. Sometimes even 
the churches muff this one. The faculty man with rare 
exception ignores it. You may find the answer in a high 
place from some philosopher or visiting churchman. You may 
find it as did the seminarian newly graduated and full of 
Greek phrases. He boasted to the illiterate farmer of his 
Biblical knowledge, and the farmer remarked, "I don't know 
all what's wrote in that book, but I know who wrote it." 
One specific recommendations: Don't get involved in any 

permanent extra-curricular activity during your first 
semester. 

Affectionately, 

Your Godfather 


Photo by Fred Ward, University of 
Florida graduate, honorable mention 
in The Intercollegian college photo- 
graphy contest. 


EDWARD RIDER 
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Photo by Neal Brian Westveer, Alma College ‘62, honorable mention 
in The Intercollegian college photography contest. 


WHEN YOU STOP TO THINK OF IT, there are few harder 
terms to define than maturity. To grow older is not neces- 
sarily to achieve maturity. Many older persons are im- 
mature, more immature than younger people! Nor does 
maturity result from “experience.” How many persons 
who have had “a lot of experience” still think, feel, and 
behave as if they had learned nothing from it! 

If maturity is not the effect of age or of “experience,” 
what is it? I believe it cannot be defined apart from a 
whole philosophy of life. But I would like to suggest 
several indispensable traits which make for maturity. Let 
them later be tested by the lives of such persons 
as Socrates, Moses, Lincoln, Gandhi, Schweitzer—and 
any person who is making any community a better place! 


Do what you can, not merely what you like 


To begin: a mature person lives by his abilities and 


not by his likes! He has developed beyond the stage where 
he depends upon his likes to carry him through. 

If a student, for example, still judges his course of ac- 
tion by his likes alone, he reminds one of the earlier 
stages of childhood. For the young child thinks that just 
because he likes or wants something, he should, of course, 
have it. “I want what I want when I want it,” is child 
talk—until the child learns that it is one thing to want 
and another to have the capacity to acquire and deserve 
what he wants. 

In infancy a child must depend on the abilities of others 
for the fulfillment of his needs. It is easy for the child 
to expect others to give him what he wants, and he may 
learn to connive so that others do give him what he likes. 
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mature person 


But how does such a child end up? By remaining in an 
infantile state and never developing the self-confidence 
which comes from knowing what he can do for himself. 
There is confidence in knowing that one can live even 
if one does not get what he wants! Most of life is budget- 
ing our wants to our abilities, or developing our abilities 
to meet our needs as far as possible. 

This all sounds so obvious, but let’s face it: How 
many students, who supposedly want to be mature, choose 
courses in college simply on the basis of like and dis- 
like? Do I hear? But if I don’t like it, I won’t do well 
in it! This, I suggest, is a careless statement of the facts. 
Likes do not create abilities. They do influence what we 
select to do, and even how we will use our abilities. But 
it is also true that we often like what we can do rather 
than do what we like. Is it not just as true to say that 
many students like French, for example, because they do 
well in it, as to say that they like French, and therefore, 
do well in it? 

I am suggesting that the mature person is guided 
mainly by ability and not by likes. Consider the kind of 
world we would have if everyone did only what he liked 
and only as he liked. We could depend on nobody to do 
anything until he liked it, or to continue doing it when 
he stopped liking. If likes were more important than 
ability, then should we not first ask our doctor, dentist, 
teacher, plumber, or policeman: Do you like your work? 
As it is, we are more concerned to know whether each 
can do the job in question and will continue to-do it as 
well as he can when it is inconvenient or hard to do. 

To generalize: the mature person makes it his busi- 
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ness to find out what he can do, and how well he can 
do it. As Plato long ago urged, a person cannot be just 
to himself or to others without learning how to do, and 
then doing what he can do best. We cannot dependably 
run a family, a business, or even a game, let alone a 
society, if we govern ourselves by our likes rather than 
our abilities. The best way to protect even our likes, in 
the long run, is to prune them and tie them in with our 
abilities and with the needs of others concerned. 

In college one cannot start discovering abilities too 
soon. The other day a senior who had been doing what 
he liked for two and a half years said: “I found myself, 
my niche, in psychology in my Junior year, and I have 
done good work since. But now I find that graduate 
schools are turning me down because my average is low. 
I treated college in my first two years as if it were a De- 
partment Store—taking what I liked at the most con- 
venient times and making sure that college did not cramp 
my social life. Here I am finishing my fourth year, still 
wondering whether I can depend on myself to do what I 
am able to do.” 


Face it! You just don’t have it! 


But building one’s life upon the soli of abilities and 
not the sands of “likes” and “dislikes,” is only one phase 
of maturity. We all have to face a second inescapable 
fact about ourselves in our world. Which of us does not 
find that he simply does not have what-it takes to do 
many things he wishes he could do! 

What does one do when he discovers that he just is not 
as good as he thought he might be? Does he become bitter 


and poisonous toward his teachers, the school, and — 


“things in general around here’? During the first semester 


of the freshman year, and especially as final examinations 


approach, note the number of students who start “run- 
ning down” the place. And if there’s nothing else to kick 
about, it is always in order to complain about the food. 
- Somehow the world around us cannot be good when 
we are this bad! 


Accept yourself! Don’t excuse yourself! 


I am tempted at this point to say, with many psycholo- 
gists, “Accept yourself!” But this is dangerous advice un- 
less one mnamnecaaneny adds, this does not mean “Resign 
yourself.” To accept yourself or “Life” is not to give 


up in self-pity. “Why did this have to happen to me?” | 


This is hardly the time to “philosophize” with a care- 
fully put-on sophistication: “Life is a bowl of cherries.” 
This is not accepting yourself, but just excusing your- 
self from taking another good look at yourself—at your 
dreams, your strong points, and your weak ones. 


When one discovers failures of ability, what is needed © 


is a new conception of oneself and his work. It is time 
to evaluate the wishes and dreams of early adolescence, 
and, in the midst of one’s peers and this new knowledge 


about oneself, to develop a new vision. This is the place 
to realize that dreams that do not feed upon reality must 
die. And “reality” isn’t necessarily bad; it’s just different 
than you thought! 

If one does not develop a new image of himself, one 
which allows for probable growth, he will find himself 
trying to protect his old image at serious costs. He may 
for example, create images of other people and the world 
that will comfort and massage his own pampered ego. 
Such preening of the ego may protect it from the real 
challenges of the world, but it will not prevent the world 
from caving in on him some day when it is too late to 
reform habits of thinking, feeling, and doing. 

The mature person “accepts himself,” we suggest, not 
by cutting down on ambition but by revising old plans 
and building new ones upon his own emerging nature. 
His job is not to conform to what his parents or his 
friends would like him to do, but to what his own giving 
nature will probably justify. He has to adopt ideals to- 
ward which he can work from day to day, without losing 
his long-run vision, given his accomplishments and his 
emerging awareness of what he can become. An ideal 
that is worth anything is not a dreamed-of goal, but a plan 
of action which challenges one to reach beyond his im- 
mediate grasp. 


Develop well-rooted values to which you 
can dedicate your life 


If there were more space, this is the point at which I 
would develop what I think is critical for mature living: a 
sense of values rooted in the needs and abilities of the 
person, yes, a sense of values to which he is willing to 
dedicate his very life. What I would stress is that the 
mature person does not need to feel that he is different 
for the sake of being different—that’s just being a weak 
exhibitionist. He is different only if his differences emerge 
from a careful consideration of what the things are to 
which he can dedicate himself, given his own nature and 
opportunities. He challenges himself as he challenges the 
world. And he lives with both, determined to make the 
most of them. 

So far I have emphasized traits of maturity which in- 
volve an individual’s adventure with himself. I have urged 
a transition from the immature living by likes to the 
growing maturity of self-discovery. This means matching 
wants with abilities, it means gradually developing an 
image of what one determines to stand for in terms of his 
own life. But there is another equally critical transition 
which must be made along with these others. 


Move from: “! want to be. loved,” to 
“1 want to love” . 


The crucial transition I have in mind is from the sit- 
uation a child must needs be in—where his need to be 
cared for by others is inescapable—to the situation in 

continued on page 18 
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he familiar calendar picture shows 
father, mother, son and daughter, 
hymnals in hand, singing together in 
church. The average college fresh- 
man immediately recognizes that 
this is a picture from which he has 
just stepped. Religion on the campus 
is not a family affair. More than was ever the case before, 
the freshman must now think and act for himself on ques- 
tions of religion. Let us look at some of the ways in which 
students can and do react to this new situation. 


The deep freeze approach 


Some students decide to put their religion into a kind 
of intellectual deep-freeze, expecting to thaw it out after 
college. This is often the attitude of those who suspect that 
their new learning may damage their faith. The task of 
keeping one’s religion in a hermetically sealed mental 
compartment, completely separate from one’s experiences 
of intellectual stimulation and growth, is almost impos- 
sibly difficult. Religious interests have a Houdini-like 
knack for getting out of sealed compartments and for 
showing up at unexpected times and places. Perhaps they 
show up in the English class which is discussing Milton’s 
Paradise Lost or T. S. Eliot’s “Hollow Men.” Or perhaps 
they pop up in the biology class when the thoughtful mind 
is driven to ask, What is man? Is he a complex machine? 
A clever beast? An agitated lump of protoplasm? A child 
of God? One’s religion, like truth will out! | 

It makes little more sense for one to try to “freeze” his 
faith at age eighteen than at age eight. It is natural for 
one’s religious insights to develop as one’s understanding 
of human nature and destiny deepens. Faith that is 
sheltered from life is likely to be a source of debilitating 
anxiety and intellectual dishonesty. Only if faith is in con- 
stant tension with life will it be a source of wisdom and 
courage. A hibernating faith will likely wake up one day 
to discover that it has answers to questions which the 
mind has long since ceased to ask. 


The wide open mind approach 


There is another collegiate approach to religion which 
might be called the “wide-open mind” approach. A 
healthy college will provide an atmosphere in which one 
may examine with sympathy ideas and outlooks foreign 
to one’s background. Now, in such an atmosphere, where 


there is no special pleading for the superiority of one’s . 


own religion, it is easy for one to conclude that all re- 
ligions are good and that all are pretty much the same. 
A common deduction from this conclusion is that one 
ought to be sympathetic towards all religions but not un- 
duly enthusiastic about any particular one. A widely held 
American opinion is that it is awfully important that one 
believe but that it matters little what one believes. The 
typical American.is usually concerned about the sincerity 
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of faith but is little concerned for its content. 

This attitude is to be commended insofar as it points to 
elements of greatness in most religions and particularly 
insofar as it warns against the religious arrogance which 
leads one to believe that his religion provides exclusive 
access to God. But the fact remains that it makes much 
practical difference what one’s faith is. Suppose I am a 
Hindu who believes that God (Brahman) is impersonal, 
that man seeks God though God does not seek man, and 
that the physical world is a kind of illusion which will 
bring me heartache if I take it too seriously. (Not all Hin- 
dus believe these things.) I am certainly faced with a 
different set of implications than if I am a Jew who be- 
lieves in a God who is personal, a God who is constantly 


active in the world as he judges and redeems men. The © 


Jew takes the world very seriously because God takes it 
seriously. The Jew writes history because he thinks that 
God acts in history. The Hindu rarely writes history, be- 
cause he thinks that God works primarily outside history. 
What one believes religiously can determine whether one 
votes and how one votes. It can determine how one reacts 
to racial injustice. It sometimes even determines whether 
or not one bothers to get vaccinated for small pox! 


The Golden Rule approach 


Another widely prevalent campus attitude towards re- 
ligion—first cousin to the one just described—goes like 
this: Just live by the Golden Rule and that will be religion 
enough. Don’t become confused by a lot of nonsense 
about the Holy Ghost, Trinity, Incarnation, and resur- 
rection. 

The Golden Rule is a marvelous summary of mankind’s 
moral gumption. But the human race has an adequate 
supply of moral gumption. What we need is not moral 
gumption but moral guts. St. Paul puts it more elegantly: 
“I do not understand my own actions. For I do not do 
what I want, but I do the very thing I hate”. (Romans 
7:5). Religion does not so much tell one what his duty 
is as give him inspiring reasons for doing his duty. Duty 
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says, Do good to your neighbor . . . and our timorous 
souls plead, But why ought I do good and how can I do 
_ good? Biblical faith responds: “In this is love, not that we 

loved God but that he loved us and sent his Son to be 
the expiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, 
we also ought to love one another” (I John 4:10-11). 
Because he knows what it is to be loved, the Christian 
lives a life of responsible concern for his neighbor. This 
means that he acts out of compassion for people and not 
out of a desire to use people as tools for his private and 
selfish goals. Only when morality is rooted in faith is it 


secure against the danger of degenerating into disguised 


selfishness or of becoming cynical because of the slow 
progress and fragmented results of our moral efforts. 


The “religion is outdated” approach 


Still another collegiate reaction to religion is to dismiss 
it as a harmless and sometimes amusing reminder of 
man’s pre-scientific past. Religion—so this argument runs 
—is the product of superstition and ignorance, a groping 
attempt by man to explain himself and his world. Con- 
sider the crude myths of Genesis: the talking snake, the 
forbidden fruit, the clever bit of surgery by which God 
produced Eve from Adam’s rib! 

The rejection of religion as outdated assumes that 
science and religion give differing answers to the same 
questions, with science giving up-to-date answers and re- 
ligion primitive ones. This assumption is due largely to 
the fact that some theologians have tried to make religious 
issues Out of some scientific questions. The theory of 
organic evolution affords a good example. 

Science and religion deal with distinctly different kinds 
of questions. Science tries to make sense out of the world 
by showing how one thing leads to another. Science at- 
tempts to learn the connection between chickens and 
eggs, between heat and expansion of gases, between diet 


and heart disease. While science is concerned with facts, 


religion is concerned with meaning. Religion is the re- 
sponse of one’s total being to what one regards as the 


center of meaning. Wherever one finds the center of 
meaning, there is one’s God. The first three chapters of 
Genesis relate that God is man’s (Adam’s) natural center, 
but that man (Adam) rebelliously attempts to become his 
own center of meaning. He wants to “be like God” (Gen- 
esis 3:5). The first thrée chapters of Genesis are uncon- 
vincing when read as geology or astronomy or history. 
We use dull prose in describing facts, but to express mean- 
ing we compose a poem, sing a song, paint a picture, or 
tell a story. Whatever the factual status of the story of 
Adam, it is a profoundly true story because of the light 
which it sheds on the human situation. 

If things go naturally and normally, fours years of col- 
lege will produce some changes in one’s religious outlook, 
as well as his social attitudes, political views, and literary 
tastes. One’s religious faith will undoubtedly meet tests 
in college just as it met them before college. A house of 
faith that is worth living in will never be in such a perfect 
state of repair that it will afford absolute security, perfect 
“peace of mind.” Strong gusts of doubt will blow off 
shingles and smash windows. Indeed, there is some chance 
that a spiritual hurricane will demolish your house of 
faith and that you will have to rebuild from the ground 
up. None of us should be seeking a “safe” faith, but 
rather one that will give us the honesty to look facts 
squarely in the face, the courage to act according to our 
convictions, and the confidence that life with God is able 
to triumph over every foe which attacks the human spirit 
or body, whether tribulation or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword” (Romans 
8:35). It is this faith which will preserve integrity and 
the desire for excellence in the midst of the manifold pres- 
sures which encourage conformity to mass mediocrity. It 
is this faith which will enable us to face up squarely to the 
horrendous implications of guided missiles and strontium- 
90 and affirm that nevertheless there is still health and 
healing for the nations of men because God is still the 


Lord of History. 
JOHN CHANDLER 
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On becoming a mature person 


which a person is prepared to give the care another needs. 
There is nothing wrong with wanting to be loved, with 
wanting to feel that others admire, or at least approve of, 
us. But isn’t there something wrong with making this the 
indispensable basis for our relation to others? To go 
about simply seeking approval, and to make the approval 
of others for us the requirement of any worthwhile rela- 
tion is to be nothing more than an infantile parasite. 
Children need to feel liked; they need to feel accepted 
and approved. But as they grow into adolescence they 
want to feel part of the team also; they need to feel 
worthy of being liked. They do not want to be liked at 
the expense of being respected for what they can do. 
To get on with the game is more important than grand- 
standing. 


Be a friend, not a flirt! 


Thus one might say that a person has not made even 
the transition to adolescent maturity if he bases his living 
just on being “loved.” This is what makes the “flirt” 
rather than the “friend.” Every person one meets be- 
comes a possible conquest and never a person in his own 
right. There can be no moral maturity as long as one can- 
not live for someone else and with someone else for a 


CONTINUED 


purpose other than being “loved” and approved. How 
many “couples” are never coupled by anything bigger 
than themselves as they are? 

Indeed, when we reflect upon this matter of loving and 
being loved, we realize that much more than being liked 
and liking are at stake. To be truly loved is to be respected 
both for what I am and for what I can be; and to love is 
to respect another for what he is and can be. Both the 
good and the bad must be seen. The lover keeps the 
good and the bad before him as he devotes himself freely 
to helping the other to become all he can be. To love 
another is much more than liking him; it is to go on caring, 
to commit oneself to his good, to the good in his life, in 
the struggle against evil and weakness. To love another 
is to make him the other pole of one’s own concern for 
self both now and in the future. 3 3 

When a person has learned to have both a realistic 
vision of himself and others; when he is willing to develop 
purposes which embrace and challenge all those con- 
cerned; when he tries unceasingly to work with others in 
a free fellowship of mutual concern, then he begins to 
see why it was once said that no one can save his life 
unless he loses it. 

PETER A. BERTOCCI 


Of course. 
But not the kind in this daffy definition? 


about almost nothing.” 


terms— 


STUDYING TO BECOME A SPECIALIST? 


“SPECIALIST—One who learns more and more about less and 
less until finally he knows practically everything 


No, not that. Rather, a SPECIALIST who is special in Webster's 


“SPECIALIST—Distinguished by unusual quality, uncommon, 


noteworthy.” 
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We asked some recent freshmen to mull over the first year and write down 
some of their thoughts for your benefit. We hope you'll accept this gratuitous 
advice in the spirit in which it is offered—from students at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, University of Minnesota, Hamline University and University 


of Texas. 


“Dear Freshinan . . 


if you want our advice about . .” 


Studying . 


You've got to get organized! College life 
is so different from high school. I had 
to get used to a whole new way of life. 


By the end of my freshman year, I’m just 


getting used to it enough to be able to 
budget my time effectively. What do I 
mean by a new way of life? Well, all the 
little decisions which have to be made— 
when to eat, when to go to bed, how to 
take care of the laundry—used to be made 
for me. Now I have to decide them all 
by myself. Since they were new, I got 
carried away with them at first and found 
that I wasn’t studying enough. Or, I would 
get so engrossed in studying that ’'d wake 
up at 10 p.m. to the fact that I'd forgotten 
to eat supper or that every suit of clothes 
I owned was stacked in a laundry bag 
ready for me to take it to the cleaners 
day before yesterday! 


Study hard the first week, the first month, 
the first semester, and you'll have a large 
part of the battle won. There’s probably 
no better advice than to start off on the 
right foot in your studies. Concentration 
is much more important than the time 


PENDLE HILL Books & Pamphiets- - 


THE CHARACTER OF A QUAKER, Cadbury 
PSYCHOANALYSIS & RELIGION, McClelland 
PRIVATE TESTIMONY & PUBLIC POLICY, Ruopp 
THE ILIAD, Weil 

BLAKE’S FOURFOLD VISION, Goddard 

IN PURSUIT OF MOBY DICK, Friedrich 


Special: ORIGAMI! PAPER FOLDING BOOKS 
from Japan (2 books & extra paper) $3. 
6 pamphlets $2; 35c each. 


PENDLE HILL PAMPHLETS, WALLINGFORD, PA. 


spent studying. And it takes conscious 
effort on your part to learn to :concen- 
trate. 


Try to find some interest in each subject. 

There are no limits, actually, to how easy 
and pleasant studying can be made, if only 
you are able to develop some interest (or 
else imagine some interest) in the sub- 
ject matter. The attitude of interest is 
probably the most essential factor in effi- 
cient studying. 
- Have a definite time to study and avoid 
disturbances. Don’t flop down on your 
bunk with the physics book, with the radio 
blaring forth the ten top tunes, and expect 
to get any return for your investment of 
time. If studying is drudgery for you, 
pleasant accompaniment with music is 
not likely to mitigate this feeling. It is 
better to pretend to have an interest in 
the subject and for short periods of time 
sacrifice everything else for the sake of 
this interest. Frequently a genuine interest 
will then develop as you study. 

It’s not the hours spent studying that takes 


Careers 


In Religious Education 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 

CATION (accredited AASRE) prepares College 

Graduates of all ages, both Men and Women. 

Highly individualized instruction; low student- 

faculty ratio. Urgent need for trained workers 

in this professional field. 

e Two-year course for the M.A., including Pre- 

chool major in connection with Nursery 

school; also 

Joint program for the M.A. and B.D. 

scholarships available; applications for com- 
petitive scholarships due before March 1; 
others procurable. 

e Music study available in connection with de- 
grees. 

Write to: ree Registrar . 


ox 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 


wae Aw 


the time. It’s the hours you waste getting 
ready to study! 

Do your studying, and then fool around! 
Not vice versa. And for goodness sake, do 
go to bed! 

Don’t wait ‘till after that date! Start study- 
ing early in the evening when you are 


continued on page 22 


When You Come to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Stay at the 
YWCA 
for transient and permanent guests 


LAURA SPELMAN RESIDENCE 
840 Eighth Avenue 


TATHAM HOUSE 
138 East 38th Street 


EMMA RANSOM HOUSE 
175 West 137th Street 


MORGAN HALL 
132 East 45th Street 


STUDIO CLUB 
210 East 77th Street 


For reservations and additional 
information, write to the resi- 
dence of your choice. 
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Clean, comfortable and reasonable accommodations 


for male students, clubs, teams, administrators and 
groups in the heart of midtown New York, close to 
all transportation and nearby Empire State Build- 
ing. All conveniences, cafeteria, coffee shop, tailor, 
laundry, barber shop, TV room, tours, etc. Booklet 1. 


Rates: Single Rooms $2.20-$2.30; Double Rooms $3.20-$3.60 


= WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE Y.M.C.A. 
. 356 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. OXford 5-5133 (nr. Penn Sta.) 


An outstanding preacher speaks 


Specifically 


By HARRY H. > 
KRUENER & 


Writing in an 
easy, witty man- | 
ner, the chaplain 
of Denison Uni- ae 
versity speaks to Ha 
the special con- 
cerns of the # 
younger genera- 
tion in America. 
Mr. Kruener — 

uses illustrations from the books, 
movies and slogans that young people 
are discussing as he answers their 
blunt questions with complete candor. 


AMONG THE THEMES: 
To the Organization Man 
To the ead 
To the Amateur Psychologist 
To the Campus Romeo 
God and Your Car 
Falling in Love Outside Your Faith 
To the Person Who Never Has Had 
a Religious Experience 


$2.75 at your bookseller 
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Meditations 


on the 
Gospels 


by J. Calvin Keene 


“The art of mental prayer, the 
practice of meditation and contem- 
lation, is largely a lost art,” says 

r. Keene. It is to revive and re- 
new this art that he has written 80 
meditations on the Gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John. 


Through Dr. Keene’s unusual ap- 
proach, you will gain insight into 
the importance of Jesus’ words and 
actions for contemporary times. 


Whether used for group devo- 
tions, discussions, or study, or for 
rivate worship and study, this col- 
ection will bring about an inspir- 
ing renewal of the personal signifi- 
cance of the Holy Spirit. $2 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


HARPER & BROTHERS,N.Y.16 


arch and spire 


College days 
are 
time to go away 
leave home 
cross finally 
from youth days 
into... 
voting 
finding a mate 
planning futures 
deciding .. . 
discovering 
feeling 
recognizing 
deciding 
celebrating 
dancing 
laughing 


crossing Over... 


‘College days 


are 
atime... 
for learning 
to say “yes” and “no” 
with courage 
strength 
sensitivity 
openness 
openness of heart 
and mind 
and feeling — 
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College days - 
are human days... 
wanting 
hungering 
striving ... 
to be one being 
to be whole 
to have one faith 
one unifying Dream... 
. In spite of the pressures 
the pushing and 
pulling 
the crowd and the 
gang 
the group and the 
convention 
the pressure of 
fashion 


hungering 
and deciding 
to be one person 
to be just one 
in spite of 
in the midst of 
the pressure to be m 


College is a bright bet ge 


“is a place of meeting 
and of asking 


College is a shadow beneath 
the bell 
is a stage and a curtain beyond 
the arch 
is a pondering below 
a window 
Who am I? 
Whence come and whither going? 
What is the depth 
beneath the daily moment 
inviting a deeper probing 
sensibility? 


-above the altar 

the Light 

‘asking the insistent question 

‘affirming the eternal “yea” > 

dispelling the shadow 

of the fear 

that intimidates 

© of the loneliness 

that isolates 

the hurry-hurry 

that becomes indifferent 
to the depth — 


ho confess awareness of the 
Gf the depth 
| beneath the daily moment 


"every hope and fear 
‘very hunger and dismay 
*évery impulse to enjoy ... 
and to celebrate. 

WILLIAM N. HAWLEY 


beneath the daily moment. 


} 
| 
| Near'fhe arch 
is Spire 
amd the Cross... 
a: 
| Under th@ Spire, 
a beneath fie Cross 
before the: altar 
| within the fellowship .. . 
| the fellowship . . . 
| all doubting 
| all hoOpitigeand anticipation 
| IS _accorded their dignity... 
pring _uistened to intently 
isg@@fr open arch Arch @@d spire 
| presenting campus and sanctuary 
are joined 
in gontinuing eternal inquiry 
| invitiie all 
to ater... 
to @@ter freely ... 
to @@ter with courage... 
Daan ging 
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the famous 


BARTH-HAMEL 


dialogue 


Can a Christian serve God better under 
Marxism than in a democratic state? Is 
his witness more profound? more valid? 
What for us is the challenge of the 
Christians who struggle under Marxism? 


HOW TO SERVE GOD 
IN A MARXIST LAND 


Karl BARTH and 
Johannes HAMEL 


Introduction by 
Robert McAfee BROWN 


Union Theological Seminary 


Here are the complete texts in au- 
thorized translation for the first time of 
the letters exchanged between Karl 
Barth in Geneva and Pastor Johannes 
Hamel in East Germany .. . the let- 
ters about which Reinhold Niebuhr 
commented so incisively in The Chris- 
tian Century. 

These are the letters and Professor 
Hamel’s equally famous pamphlet, 
“The Proclamation of the Gospel in 
the Marxist World,” which portray so 
dramatically the heroism and the soul- 
searching in the daily lives of East Ger- 

_ man Christians . . . and the soul-search- 
ing that is all the more demanded of 
us by their example. 

This is the unique examination of 
the Marxist state in biblical—not ideo- 


agreement of two great Christian lead- 
ers. Here is the stirring discussion of 
Bible parallels between East Germany 
and Old Testament history. $2.50 
and 
| Bringing laymen the scholars’ under- 
standing of the Gospels .. . a new 
kind of unique combining of the best 
elements of study guides, outlines, ex- 
egeses, and commentaries— 
e The Modern Reader’s 
Guide to JOHN 
e The Modern Reader’s 
Guide to MARK 
e The Modern Reader's 
Guide to MATTHEW 
and LUKE 
all by William Hamilton of Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School, 
and only 50c each or $5 for 12 
copies (any assortment) for dis- 
play, sale and use in your Christian 
student center, chapel, etc. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 B’way, N.Y.C. 7 


a 3 new 50c Reflection Books | 
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lf you want our advice 


CONTINUED 


fresh. If you have any extra time, you can 
spend it at leisure. 

it can’t be done in one night! Tests in col- 
lege are not like those in high school. Not 
only are they harder; they also cover 
more material. Nightly studying of a sub- 
ject may prove impossible, but at least 
start preparing for a big quiz days ahead 
of time. 


Courses and professors... 


Understanding a subject, not just memor- 
izing it is the important thing in studying 
in college. Try to get what is back of it 
all, rather than just the facts. The same 
sort of thing goes in a lecture. Ask your- 
self, what is it the teacher is driving at? 
If you don’t know, if you are lost in the 
outline and the subpoints, then brother, 
you’ve missed the whole point! 

Don’t take for granted that you’ve got a 
course made! Many freshmen I know made 
the same mistake I did first semester. 
They assumed that they could easily pass 
the courses connected with their major 


logical—terms, in far from unanimous - | 


Let Your Education 
Serve Humanity! 


STUDY FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY or 
PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
Founded 1856 


Open to college graduates, 
men and women. Undergradu- 
ates may pre-enroll. Low 
cost. Scholarship aid. 
Send for catalogue today. 


subject. I spent my time on the peripheral 
courses, or the ones in which I was less 
interested. Come to find out, I made my 
lowest grades in the courses which counted 
the most toward my major! 

Don’t rely on the textbook! In college the 
student has to combine what he reads in 
the textbook, what he hears in lectures, 
and his own research. To pass an exam, 
you have to be able to combine all three, 
with your own ideas on the subject as 
well! 

Students are to be heard, not just seen! 
Looks do not persuade a college professor. 
He rates intelligence by ideas. A corollary 
to this fact is that college classrooms are 
used more often for lectures and discus- 
sion than for recitations. You are expected 
to raise questions, share ideas, comment 
critically and reflectively. 

Let your professor know you are alive! 
Even in a big university, it is possible to 
talk over your academic problems with 
professors during their office hours or 
after classes. Usually, a professor is human, — 
too, and he will treat you as human if you 
take the time to consult him about your 
problems before you flunk his quizzes! 

Regard professors as people. Consider that 
they have feelings, and that they experi- 
ence many of the same frustrations as 
you. Give them the courtesy of listening 
to what they have to say, weighing this 
carefully against your total experience thus 
far. Don’t reject a professor because you 
don’t agree with his ideas or his methods. 
Don’t forget that he can be of tremendous 
help to you as you seek to gain new un- 
derstanding. | 

It’s a mistake to settle for shooting at 
a B or C. Aim at an A. Even if you don’t 
make it, youll end up with something 
respectable. 

Don’t cut classes! This is one thing I can 
say with authority and without reservation. 
Don’t cut just because it’s a pretty day 
outside, or you are a bit tired, or you 
really aren’t prepared for class. If you do, 
you may hear a professor say, as I did, 
“One more cut, and you’re out!” Stick 
with it! 

It is easy to keep up, or to catch up, 
but it is impossible to do both at the same 
time. Don’t get behind. And don’t rely on 
holidays to catch up—it just doesn’t work! 


Extra-curriculars .. . 


You learn by doing, as well as studying! 
Get into action fast as a good citizen of 


| 
| 
— 
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your University or college community. In 
student government, student Unions, the 
Y and religious foundations, you have a 


chance to put ideas into practice. Some stu- . 


dents are “gung-ho” activities. If you are 
going to get swamped by them, make sure 
you are in ones that contribute to your 
education. But my advice is to take on 
extra-curriculars responsibly. Make sure 
you can handle one effectively before you 
take on another. Better to do a good job 
in one than a mediocre job in all! 
College is not so difficult—it’s just that 
there are so many things to do! All in 
one evening, I find myself torn between a 
lecture on atomic science, a required sor- 
ority meeting, a Y meeting I want to at- 
tend, and to top it off, a night lab. So 
much te do. And you have to choose! 


For students who live at home: Many stu- 
dents who enter college these days are 
lucky to have a college or university 
their home town. There are many advan- 
tages in living at home while you go to 
school, as I have found out, but there 
are also many disadvantages. The chief 
disadvantage is in not having as good a 
chance to meet and to get to know other 
students than your high school gang. The 
best remedy for this is to spend some of 
your time at a dorm or fraternity house. 
A chance to spend a weekend in a dorm, 
visiting acquaintances and making new 
friends, offers many rewards to the stu- 
dent who lives at home. Commuting and 
part time jobs often make it difficult to 
find time for campus organizations. Your 
college experience will be enriched and 
you will benefit as a person if you plan to 
participate in the Y, student religious 
foundations, student government, student 
Union, and other extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

Be sure to take advantage of the cultural 
activities and facilities available to you 
on the campus. This includes choral con- 
certs, symphonic music, art shows, drama, 
and the like. Becoming an educated person 
means much more than just cramming 
your head full of information or joining 
organizations. 

Don’t be afraid to accept responsibility. 
You may not have. much self-confidence, 
here; but, your freshman year is a good 
time to get your feet wet and to gain 
some valuable experience. By the time 
you are a senior, if not before, you might 
be a top-flight leader on the campus and 
contributing valuable services to the cam- 
pus community. 


Making the most of college... 


Have an aim in college, but don’t make it 
too inflexible. Don’t be like the sightseer 
who drives through a national park with 
no goal in mind, nor like the one who 


drives through it with his eyes on a speed- 
ometer pointing to 60. 

Be open minded. At least give views 
which oppose or differ from yours a hear- 
ing, then try to see how your ideas really 
stack up as objectively as you can. You'll 
be surprised at how much you can learn 
very quickly . 

College does not mean that we all leave 
the campus convinced in the same direc- 
tion, holding identical theories, nor evinc-. 
ing the same approaches to life. It is a 
good rule that if you cannot stand to 
listen to people with views which differ 
from you, even radically, you’d better try 


Expect the unexpected. Don’t be knocked 
off balance by every little frustration or 
every little plan which does not go off as 
you thought it should. Learn to be flexible 
so that you can bounce back quickly from 
personal disappointments. 


Expect your faith to change. College will 
challenge not only your beliefs but also 
many of your basic presuppositions. Here 
an attitude of open-mindedness might be 
suggested: Don’t hold tenaciously to your 
tradition, denouncing all criticism, but, on 
the other hand, don’t be too quick to 
abandon your heritage and to lose your 


to understand why. roots. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD 
AND BIRTH CONTROL IN LIGHT OF 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 4y Dr. Alfred M. Rehwinkel 


Discusses the delicate subject of “birth control” 
frankly and helpfully, froma Protestant point of view. 
Those looking for a satisfactory answer to this vexing 
problem will find in this book guidance that enables 
them to form wholesome conclusions and direct their 
lives by Christian convictions. 128 pages. Cloth, $2.25. 
Paper, $1.50. 


A NEW LOOK AT MARRIAGE... 


Frank discussions of sex, love, and marriage for Christian families, 
teen-agers, young adults. Invaluable aid to Parents... Pastors... 
Teachers ... Social Workers ... Marriage Counselors... Doctors! 


ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE by various authors 


Examines the teachings of the Bible and major writings 
of the church on betrothal and marriage. Traces the 
Church’s position throughout the ages. Included are 
frank discussions of marriage, divorce, the family, 
the place of sex in human life, betrothal, remarriage, 
family relationships, birth control, and child spacing. 
Compiled and edited by men eminent in the fields 
of sociology, religion, ti es and family counsel- 
ing. 208 pages. Cloth, $3. 


FROM TEENS TO by Reuben D. Behlmer 


A frank talk to teens and young adults about them- 
selves, the future, sex, love, and marriage. Designed 
to steer young people toward a successful marriage 
and help parents, educators, ministers, and counselors 
understand the problems of modern youth. The 
author writes from a background of over 30 years of 

? me 6contact with young people as a teacher, athletic 
oe coach, and counselor in family living. //2 pages. 
Cloth, $1.95. 


At All Book Stores 


ON OR O] OF RELIGIOUS PUBLISHING 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave. St. Louis 18, Me. 
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Contributors ... 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON is chairman of the 
department of religion, Columbia University, 
chairman of the Intercollegian Editorial Com- 
mittee, and author of numerous books in the 
field of religion and social affairs, among 
them The Two Cities and Faith, Reason and 
Existence. 


EUGENE S. WILSON, dean of admissions, 
Amherst College, is a specialist in the fields 
of vocational and educational guidance. He is 
author of After College What?, an occupa- 
tional guidance booklet for liberal arts stu- 
dents. 


PHILIP H. PHENIX is dean of Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minnesota. 


THE REVEREND DAVID GRAY AND MRS. 
GRAY contributed the dialogue on dating. He 
is chaplain to Episcopalian students at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. 


EDWARD RIDER is General Secretary of the 
YMCA at Mississippi State University. 


PETER A. BERTOCCI, professor of philosophy 
at Boston University, is well-known to college 
students for his speaking and writing. Among 
his books freshmen will be interested in are 
The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and Mar- 
riage and Religion as Creative Insecurity. 


JOHN W. CHANDLER is professor of religion 
at Williams College. 


WILLIAM N. HAWLEY is rector of F'oly Trin- | 


ity Church, Oxford, Ohio. 


Make the YMCA 
your headquarters 
In New York City 


ROOMS that are clean, inexpensive, comfort- 
able beds, coffee shop, forums, events, 

tours, etc. Conveniently located to everything. 
Rates single; $3.20-$3.60 double. 


“WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE 


356 West 34th St. (Nr. 9th Ave.) N.Y. 
Tel: OXford 5-5133 


One block from Penn Station 


GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH YMCA 
224 East 47th Street, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


(A branch of the YMCA of Greater 
New York) 

5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 
LIBRARY—BOWLING ALLEYS 


Mew additions to the ¢ 


APEX BOOKS 


HERE | STAND 


Roland H. Bainton. “The best one-volume Luther biography in any lan- 


guage.”—Saturday Review (D1) $1.75 


ji . An outstanding biography of a great Christian written 
by one of the world’s great scholars. (D2) $1.25 


OUR ROVING BIBLE 


Lawrence E. Nelson. A lively account of how the Scriptures have influenced 
our customs, attitudes, and culture. (D3) $1.50 


THE PARADOXES OF JESUS 


Ralph W. Sockman. A simple clarification of some apparent hard sayings 
of Jesus by a well-known lecturer and author. (D4) $1.25 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


Thomas Albert Stafford. An illustrated study of the history, the meaning, 
and the use of Christian symbols and art forms. (D5) $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, AND HEALING 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. A sound and thorough survey of methods of healing 


written by a pioneer in this field. (D6) $1.75 
Highlights from earlier Apex lists: 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD by John Bright (Al) $1.25 
PRAYER by George A. Buttrick (A2) $1.50 
AN INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTAMENT THOUGHT 

by Frederick C. Grant (AS) $1.50 
IN THE MINISTER’S WORKSHOP 

by Halford E. Luccock (A6) $1.25 
WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 

by John Sutherland Bonnell (B1) $1.00 
THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 

by B. Harvie Branscomb (B2) $1.50 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 

by Georgia Harkness (B4) $1.00 
THE ART OF COUNSELING by Rollo May (B6) $1.25 
THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS 

by Charles S. Braden (Cl) $1.25 
JOHN CALVIN: THE MAN AND HIS ETHICS 7 

by Georgia Harkness (C2) $1.50 
MINISTERIAL ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE 

by Nolan B. Harmon (C3) $1.25 
MACARTNEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS 

by Clarence E. Macartney (C5) $1.75 
WHY WE ACT THAT WAY 

by John Homer Miller (C6) $1.25 


Order from your bookstore today 
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